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ALL ALONE, 

Here is a boy eating his supper. I 
don’t know why he sits at the table all 
alone. My little boy said he thought he 
must be keeping batchelor’e hall. 1 ask- 
ed him why he thought so; and he said, 
** One day the rest of the family all went 
away, and left me to keep house alone. 
Mother said it would be keeping batchel- 
or’s hall. And so it was; for, like a 
batchelor, I was all alone. After read- 
ing awhile, I went and ate my dinner. 
But, it was no pleasure to sit down to the 
table all. alone. Then I went out and 
played awhile; but it was dull music to 


play alone. So I stood and watched for 


.the carriage to come, that was to bring 


the family home. I wouldn’t be a batch- 
elor, to keep .house all alone.” And I 
think he was right. Man was act made 
to live alone. He was not made to be 
selfish, It must be a very little soul that 
can enjoy himself to live all alone. We 
take much more satisfaction, when we 


, have any thing that is good, to share it 


with others, than we do to have it all to 
ourselves. I think the boy in the picture 
looks downcast. He seems almost dfraid 
of the sound of his knife and fork. And 
yet, there seems to be nothing but com- 
pany wanting to make him happy. There 


_ is a fine blazing fire in the grate, and 


there seems to be plenty on the table. 

It is well, indeed, to- be alone some- 
times. It is good for study and reflec- 
tion. Itis good for devotiofi: * But it is 
never pleasant to eat alone. Eating is 
social; and we want to enjoy company 
when we take our food. Therefore, if 
boys or girls go away alone to eat any 
thing nice, so as not to be obliged to give 
any of it away, it is because they know 
not how to enjoy themselves. There are 
none so poor and miserable, as those that 
are selfish and stingy. Let them have 
ever so much, they cannot enjoy it. The 
Bible says, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” And so you will find 
it. The generous person, who prudent- 
ly gives away what he has, will always 
have enough, and always enjoy what he 
has, N,. 


NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PIN-HEADERS. 


My little reader, is it one of your bless- 
ings to have a kind and obliging elder 
sister? One to whom you can go when 
in trouble, and who is always ready to 
act in mother’s place, if she is away or 
busy? Or, if your dear mother has been 
removed from this earth, one who, in all 
things, takes her place to you? If so, 
you can understand why little George 
and Atina Haven so gladly left their play, 
and ran to get a kiss from sister Mary, 
as she opened the parlor-door, on her re- 
turn from an autumnal walk, one clear 
but cold afternoon, last November. 

She had never given them an unkind 
word or impatient look, and next to their 
mother, who was so ill, that the children 
were only allowed softly to enter her 
room, every morning, for a kiss, and be- 
fore going to bed to receive her noctur- 
nal blessing, they loved their “sister.” 
Mary always remembered her little broth- 


er and sister in her walks, and often}, 


brought home something to amuse them. 
To-day she gave them her basket, ‘to 
search for hidden. treasures, and their 
eyes sparkled with pleasure,,as they 
poured out the pretty acorns, and took up 
the mgss, on which they had been lying 
at the bottom. While they are busy in 
arranging them, on the window-seat, let 
us look with sister Mary over the shoul- 
der of that sunny haired student, who, by 
the light of the setting sun, is reading her 
book so attentively, that she has scarcely 
notieed the entrance of her sister. She 
does not become conscious of her pres- 
ence, until aroused by a cold hand put- 
ting aside her curls, and a well known 
voice reading the title of her book, “* The 
little Pin-Headers,” by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. ** Why, Laura dear, father brought 
this book out from Boston, only last night, 
have you begun it, already ?” said Mary; 
for Laura, it must be confessed, was more 
fond of play than of books, and that she 
should,.so soon, have taken up this, ex- 
cited her sister’s surprise. Now, howev- 
er, she was so much engaged, that she 
merely replied, “It is very pretty, sis- 
ter,” and went on reading. 

The quick ear of little George, from 
the other side of the room, had caught 
the odd title of the book, so, without 
leaving his play, he called out, “ Sister 
Mary, Georgie wants to read the little 
pin-threaders.” Laura smiled at her lit- 
tle brother’s version, and Mary, who had 
looked over the book, and knew that 
there was that in it which would be in- 
teresting and instructive to the children, 
told them that, if they wanted to listen, 
she would read aloud to them until tea- 
time. 

While “sister, Mary” goes up stairs, 
to take off her cloak and bonnet, and the 
children are engaged in preparing for 
the story, we will introduce you more 
fully, to your new acquaintances. 

Mr. Haven’s place is situated in one of 
the pleasant towns a few miles from Bos- 
ton, for constant communication, by pub- 
lic conveyance, renders it nearly as easy, 





and much pleasanter, to attend to his 
business in town, and yet give his family 
the advantage of a country residence. 
His wife, for the most part confined to 
her chamber by ill health, has the com- 
fort of knowing that an elder daughter 
takes her place in the family, and makes 
home comfortable and happy, both to her 
husband and children. 

Laura is a merry girl, of twelve, gen- 
erally gay and thoughtless, except when 
her heart is once interested and her at- 
tention engaged ; then an expression of 
thought on her brow tells the watchful 
observer, that her habitual conduct is 
merely the effervescence of childhood, 
which, in time, will subside and leave 
something valuable and substantial behind. 

Anna is six years old. A delicate, sen- 
sitive child, whose heart is bound up in 
her little playmate and brother, for whom 
she seems to have a maternal care, and 
ta whom she is all attention. 

George is the pet of his mother and sis- 
ters, and the plaything of his father, who, 
tired with the business of the day, looks 
for relaxation and happiness on his return 
ome at night. 
i%at see! Mary has come back to the 


‘par or, where she finds that Laura has 


drawn the table near the fire, and lighted 
the study-lamp, while Anna has made 
the arm chair ready for her, and placed 
a cricket for herself at her feet. Laura. 
is seated in the rocking-chair, and George 
is all ready to bound into his accustomed 
place in * sister’s’’ lap. 

‘Where did you leave off, Laura?” 
asked Mary, when they were all seated, 
‘Tt is but fair that we should begin 
there.” 

Laura opened the book to the thirty 
eighth page, and, with her hand on the 
place, gave it to her sister who reads: 

“Thus they stroll along, until the last 
row of dirty hovels is left behind, and 
they are alone in a narrow lane, border- 
ed by hedges. 

_ *Here’s a gap,” said Betsy; “let’s 
get through, and find out what’s ont’oth- 
er side.” 

Nothing but a thick covering of dead 
leaves on the ground, while the naked 
branches of a tree hung over their heads, 
rewarded this search. The leaves were 
damp and dirty., yet they might serve as 
playthings, and the poor little creatures 
busy themselves in the idle amusement of 
kicking and tossing them about; occa- 
sionally pushiiag each other down, and 
laughing at the exploit. In this way, 
half an hour is passed, and Joe, having 
made his way from under a mass that his 
sister had flung upon him, suddenly calls 
gut. **I say, Betsy a’ done, a’ done; I 
want to talk. about own mammy.” 

“ Well, it’s no use talking about her, 
for we can‘t get her back.” 

“ That’s more than we know; it’s come 
in my head that daddy said to Richards, 
she was :gone to Heaven; ani I don’t 
believe Heaven is at the bottom of that 
grave, is jit?” 

Betsy rnuses, with a look of recollec- 
tion, and says, ‘* No, for certain, Joey, 
its overhead. I’ve a notion Polly can 
tell us scomething about that; it’s so long 





since I heard any talk, I quite forget. 





It’s a bonny place, too; I heard speak of 
it for a very bonny place.” 

‘* She’s there,” says the boy, confident- 
ly; “and if she got out of the coffin to 
go there, she can very well get out of 
Heaven to come here; so you needn’t 
say any more to me about her not com- 
ing back.” 

Betsy gazes on her little brother, for a 
flash of his native fire has appeared again; 
and he stands quite erect, with his head 
thrown back, and his dirty, but beautiful 
features all alive, with unwonted anima- 
tion. His voice too, poor child! the 
fond vision of a returning mother, in 
whose bosom he may once again nestle, 
has produced this strange effect. Betsy 
is secretly convinced that he is wrong, 
but does not know how to undeceive 
him. The little girl’s heart is full, and 
her voice falters as she remarks, “ I can’t 
think our mammy will ever come back ; 
daddy may, for he’s only gone to Ingee, 
they say; but mammy won’t get out of 
Heaven—its so far off.” 

“So you say, but you don’t know. 
Look, look, here’s some boys and girls 
coming from towards the school! They’ll 
be sure to know,and I’llask them. Hol- 
lo! come this way,” and he runs to meet 
them, followed by Betsy. 

Some of the party pass on; they have 
other sport in view, and this very short 
holiday must not be trifled with ; two or 
three, however, are willing to stop, and 
the child asks, ‘‘ Can you tell me how far 
it is to Heaven 1?” 

“No, I can’t; I don’t know where ’tis, 
nor nothing about it.” 

“Don’t you hear about it at the school?” 
asks Betsy. 

‘“No; they talk about London, and 
other places, and like enough that’s one ; 
but I never trouble my head to listen.” 

‘It’s no place at all,” observes anoth- 
er, “but a great, rich man. I heard my 
granny say sometimes, when the wages 
was spent, and nothing to eat, ‘* Heaven 
help us !” 

“No, no, it’s a place,” cries Betsy, 
anxiously; “for when mammy was go- 
ing to die, she looked at us, and said, 
‘God in heaven bless ye.’” 

‘“* Like enough ; they often talk of him 
in master’s workshop.” And here the 
boy repeats some forms of imprecation, 
that must be passed over. 

“If I went to school,” says Joe, fret- 
fully, ‘*1’d get more learning than you ; 
I'd mind what they said there and re- 
member it.” 

A box on the ear, from the biggest boy, 
cuts short his speech; the little fellow’s 
momentary excitement is passed, and he 
begins to sob and cry, while Betsy throws 
her arm around him, and begs for mercy. 

“The impudent young cur,” says an- 
other, kicking up a heap of wet leaves 
into his face, “to think he’d be a better 
scholar than us, that’s twice his age ;”” 
and as they move off, the two orphan 
children slink away in the contrary di- 
rection. 

Late in the evening, Polly comes home; 
and as it had been agreed on, they ask 
her® the question that perplexes them; 
*‘Whereabouts is heaveh, where own 
mammy is gone to?” A very deep color 
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rises to the girl’s face; then,. casting on 
them a look of supreme contempt, she 
mutters, ‘“* What a couple of great fools 
you must be to believe there’s any such 
place !” and hurries to her own corner.” 

Poor little George could no longer re- 
‘strain his feelings; during the first part 
of the narrative he -had been quite still, 
with his head resting upon his sister’s 
shoulder, until she read of the cruel blow 
inflicted on poor little Joe; then, start- 
ing up, he sat with his bright eye fixed 
on the fire, and the color growing deeper 
and deeper in his cheek as his heart be- 
came more enlisted for the little sufferers; 
now, when hej;found their last effort to 
find about Heaven, prove ineffectual, he 
exclaimed, ‘“Can’t I tell Joey about 
Heaven, sister !” 

* What would you tell him, darling?” 
asked Mary. 

*“T couldn’t tell him where it is, for it 
isn’t here,” replied the child, ‘ but, if he 
is a good boy, God’s angels will show 
him the way when he dies, and then he 
will see his mammy, but he won’t see her 
here again, I know he won’t’” 

« Will you go on, Mary?” said Lau- 
ra, who until now had listened to the con- 
versation very patiently, but began to 
prefer the narrative to the moral. 


The kind sister takes up her book, 
again, but turns over a few pages, in 
which she. thinks the younger children 
may not be much interested, until the 
story finds little Joe and Betsy at their 
tiresome work, in the factory, and then 
she reads: ‘Next to little Joe Smith 
sits a boy not much bigger than himself, 
but several years older; his parents are 
poor Irish people, and this child, unable 
to bear the close confinement, after his 
free life in the bogs, had run away some 
weeks before. However he found his 
sick mother’s sufferings so greatly aggra- 
vated by the loss of the weekly fifteen 
pence, that on this morning, he ventured 
to place himself near the door, where the 
master seeing him, ordered him in to 
work. He is a giddy fellow, and fond of 
looking about him ; and in spite of hun- 
ger, and rags that will scarcely hold to- 
gether, he is full of restless vivacity. At 
this time, he is scanning the assembled 
party, to discover how many old acquain- 
tances are there; but he keeps his fin- 
gers going with the hammer; and look- 
ing another way, he gets his thumb se- 
verely pinched, and cries out, though by 
no means loudly, “Och, murder !” 

** You little Irish vagabond !” exclaims 
the dreaded woman, who had _ glided 
close behind him; and at the same time, 
hits him a severe stroke over the head 
with her cane: ‘“‘ what business has the 
likés of such lazy beggars as you to be 
sitting here 1” 

The boy cries out again; for the poor 
little head had already been bruised by a 
fall or blow, and the pain is very great. 
For the offence of so doing, he receives 
another, and heavier rap, which makes 
him roar for mercy, and hold up his hands 
to protect his head. Just atthis moment 
the master enters, and while the female 
over looker makes a violent complaint to 
him, little Joey whispers, ‘** Hush, hush ! 
the more you cry, the more they'll lick 

ou.” 

This friendly caution only involves the 
poor child in his comrade’s punishment ; 
the man, having a heavy rod in his hand, 
goes up to the Irish boy, and telling him 
that he had earned a thrashing by run- 
ning away ;, which he might as well get 
now, along with his present desert, pro- 
ceeds to chastise him most severely, until 
his cries subside into the suffocated sobs 
of complete exhaustion ; then turning to 
Joe, who was pointed out to him by the 
woman as a confederate, who had whis- 
pered encouragement to the noisy rebel, 
he gives him two or three cruel strokes, 
under the last of which he falls off his 
seat, either from weakness or terror. 

‘And now,” continues the governor, 
“Tl keep you all a good twenty minutes 
past the time, to make up for the loss, 
and riot and trouble, you’ve treated us to. 


Keep a sharp look out over them, Kitiy, 
and don’t spare the switch.” 

Poor little Betsy! the effort by which 
she suppressed both the scream and the 
tear, and refrained, from even moving to 
her brother’s assistance, was a terrible 
one. It convulsed her tender frame, and 





made her hand tremble as with an ague.” 

As Mary finished the last sentence, she 
observed Anna lay her head on her little 
brother’s knee, and, while the big tear 
drops rolled down her cheeks, she con- 
vulsively clasped his hand, exclaiming at 
the same time, with a choking voice, * It 
isn’t true, sister, is it?” 7 

Mary knew full well that this was only 
a picture of the sufferings, undergone by 
hundreds of poor children, in the pin fae- 
tories of England, although a case proba- 
bly never occurred, in all respects like 
the present. This fact she explained to 
her little audience, as well as she was 
able, trying to point out to them the great 
reasons they had for gratitude in being 
born under circumstances so different. 
The children, at this moment, heard their 
father opening the front door and ran 
to greet him, but sister Mary thought their 
boisterous mirth was somewhat softened 
by what they had just been reading of the 
‘little pin-headers.” 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








BATTLE WITH BABBOONS, 


On the hills adjacent to the Cape of 
Good Hope, these creatures are to be 
found in vast numbers. On remarkably 
fine days, they assembled in regiments ; 
and, with allthe order observed by mili- 
tary at drill. In general they approach 
the height of six feet; and certainly in 
features and habits, resemble the human 
species more than other quadrupeds in 
existence, the Ourang-Outang not except- 
ed. During the late rendezvous of the 
22d English regiment of foot at the Cape, 
several rencontres occurred between the 
soldiers and the babboons, whose thieving 
propensities were a source of constant 





tually followed us to our doors, shouting, 
in indication of victory; while, during 
the whole night, we heard such yelling 
and screaming, that we expected a night 
attack on the barracks. In the morning, 
however, we found, that all this rioting 
had been created by disputes about the 
division of the blanket; for, we saw eight 
or ten of them with pieces of it on their 
backs, as old women wear their cloaks, 
amongst the number, strutted Father 
Murphy. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALE OF OLDEN TIME. 


It was a delightful evening in mid- 
summer ; the sun had sunk to his glorious 
couch in the west, the streams murmured 
sweetly through the meadows, the breezes 
played softly in the trees, and the night- 
ingales chanted a farewell for retiring 
day. Calvary rose in the distance, and 
stood in broad relief against the fleecy 
sky, as evening stole softly, sweetly on; 
and now the little stars came twinkling 
and trembling in the broad, blue heavens, 
and the pale, pensive moon rose from her 
fleecy bed in the east, and her rays seem- 
ed to shed a subduing light, upon every 
thing in nature. ' 

Two little forms were to be seen ram- 
bling through one of the rich field in Ju- 
dea, and the night wind played on their 
dark cheeks, and ruffled the black curls 
which floated over their shoulders. 

They were twin brothers, and had 
come to enjoy the sweets of the ‘ tran- 
quil hour,” and to roam on the banks of 
the Jordan, in the cool of the day; but 
there was an air of sadness about them, 
not often perceived in children so young; 
their bright, piercing eyes were softened, 
and their rosy lips were silent ; those lips 
that had so often indulged in innocent 
prattle. No wonder that their little hearts 
were sad; for they had left at home a 
sister—their only sister, who was very 
ill; and the physicians feared that she 





alarm to every human being withieth« 

range of their numerous caverns. ‘The 
ensuing narrative is'from a gentleman, 
an eye-witness to the scene: 

“Our barracks were situated at the 
foot of a range of hills inhabited by these 
rascals. Whenever the soldiers went on 
parade, they were compelled, in self-de- 
fence, to leave a posse of sentinels to pro- 
tect their property; notwithstanding 
which, their fugitive neighbors frequent- 
ly stole and carried off the blankets, 
great coats, or any other garments on 
which they could lay their paws. A poor 
soldier’s wife had washed her blanket 
and hung it out todry. Scarcely had she 
turned her back, when one of these mis- 
creants—ever on the watch, stole it, and 
ran off with it to the hills which are high 
and woody. This act drew on them the 
indignation of the regiment; who, accor- 
dingly formed a strong party armed with 
sticks and stones to attack them, under 
the hope of recovering the stolen proper- 
ty, and inflicting such chastisements as 
might deter them in future. I was on 
the advance, with twenty men, and made 
a detour to cut them off from the caverns, 
to which they always fled for shelter, in 
case of danger. They observed my 
movement; and immediately detached 
about fifty to guard the entrance, while the 
others retained their post ; and we could 
distinctly see them collecting huge stones 
and other missiles. At this moment, an 
old grey headed fellow, who aid us A 
visit at the barracks, and was known by 
the name of Father Murphy, was seen dis- 
tributing his orders; and, with the judg- 
ment of a most consummate general, 
planned the attack. Perceiving that my 
design was defeated, I joined the eoup de 
main, and rushed on the attack, when 
a scream from Father Murphy was a sig- 
nal for a general encounter, and imme- 
diately the host of babboons under the 
command, rolled enormous stones upon 





us, so that we were compelled to give up 
the contest to save our lives. ‘hey ac- 


pwould not live through the night. 





Isaac 
and Benjamin, (for these were the names 
of the two little boys,) were not admit- 
ted to the bed-side of the little Martha; 
and the thought, that perhaps theygapould 
never see their sister again, almost broke 
their hearts. Isaac was the-first to speak. 
“Do you think, brother,” said he, 
‘that Martha will go to heaven?” 
“Why, yes,” replied Benjamin, * all 
good people go to heaven, and I am sure, 
she was always good.” Isaac looked 
perplexed; he knew that*all hearts were 
by nature wicked; at least, he had heard 
his father say something like that, and 
he was not quite old enough, to distin- 
guish between the natural corruptness of 
the heart and willful wickedness; so, 
not being able to answer his brother’s re- 
mark, he changed the subject a little. 
“‘T wish I could see Martha’s spirit, 
when it goes up to heaven,” said he. 
**So do I,” replied Benjamin, “I nev- 
er saw a spirit, | wonder how it looks; 
if we are standing by her bed when she 
dies, perhaps we shall see her spirit.” 
‘*No, I think not,” said Isaac, ‘for I 
heard some of the scribes in the syna- 
gogue, the other day, talking to father 
about this very thing; and father said 
nobody on earth ever saw a spirit, unless 
God sent them, and then he told the sto- 
ry of the angels that came to see Abra- 
ham, a long, long time ago, before we 
were bern.” “I wish God would send lit- 
tle Martha’s spirit to us, after she is 
dead,” said Benjamin, ‘and I wish we 
could go up to heaven with her.” ‘We 
could not do that,” replied Isaac, * unless 
we were to die, and I am afraid to die, 
for fear I should never get to heaven.” 
This silenced Benjamin, and there was 
a long pause ; at last Isaac began again ; 
‘“*] wonder what the spirit is, we cannot 
see it, and yet we know itis within us; 
and I wonder how the spirit contrives to 
get from the body without being seen, 





when any person dies.” 
“And,” said Benjamin, “1 wonder 





how it contrives to get away from the 
body at all, if it is shut up iz the body.” 

Poor Isaac was again puzzled; and 
also a little vexed, that he could not an- 
swer Benjamin’s questions, or his own 
either. 

While this conversation was going on, 
a small vessel had landed at the banks of 
Jordan, and a group of men descended 
from the vessel, and advanced slowly to- 
wards the place where the children stood; 
the children spoke not a word, but stood 
looking at them; and Benjamin saw in 
the group Peter and John, whom he 
knew, ,and presently the whole party 
came and stood very near the tree, where 
the children were, and now a great many 
people kept coming, until there was a 
very great crowd; but one man in the 
group, particularly attracted the chil- 
dren’s attention; they thought they had 
never seen so lovely a countenance ; and 
as he lifted his hands to heaven, and then 
looked upon each of the numerous multi- 
tude, with those sweet, sad eyes, while 
speaking in gentle tones to those around 
him, they felt their little hearts beat with 
love towards the beautiful stranger ; and 
they longed to take his hand, and entreat 
him to come and live with them, always. 
At last he looked towards them, and the 
little boys shrank back, half afraid; but 
the stranger held out his hand to them, 
and smiled; and Isaac and Benjamin 
were so happy, that it seemed almost as 
though they were in heaven, and they 
drew closer to the good man’s side, and 
looked up in his face, to hear what he 
was saying; the people who were around 
had been very still, and not a word had 
been spoken, except by the stranger him- 
self; but now they began to move to the 
right hand, and to the left, and suddenly 
a man sprang forward, and fell down at 
the good man’s feet; and as he raised his 
grief-worn countenance to the stranger’s 
face, the children saw that it was their 
father ! 

The little boys had been so happy, 
while standing by the speaker, that they 
had forgotten the lateness of the hour, 
and their little dying sister; and*now 
they feared that she was dead ; and Isaac 
burst into tears, and Benjamin looked 
frightened and bewildered; but when 
their father asked the stranger to come, 
and heal his daughter, they knew he 
must be the Saviour, of whom they had 
heard so much, and whom they had so 
often wished to see; and now their faces 
brightened with hope, and Benjamin 
whispered to Isaac—* perhaps she will 
get well, after all.” 

And now Jesus, and his disciples, with 
the children and their father, went to- 
wards the house, and ascended several 
long flights of broad, winding stairs, -and 
passed through several rooms, before 
they reached little Martha’s &hamber ; 
but just as they were going to open the 
door, a voice from within said : 

“Thy daughter is dead, why trouble 
thou the Master any farther ?” 

But Jesus opened the door, and went 


in; followed by those that were with him; 


and as he entered, he said, ‘* The damsel 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

And then the people in the chamber, 
laughed, and said that Christ did not 
know any thing, and Isaac’s heart swell- 
ed in his bosom with grief, that any one 
should speak so of the Saviour; but Je- 
sus sent every body out of the room, but 
the family, and his disciples; arid Isaac 
and Benjamin came and stood by the 
bed, and when Isaac looked up in the 
Saviour’s face, he saw that his counte- 
nance was very sad; and then Jesus 
spoke, and said, ‘ Damsel, I say unto 
thee, arise,” and then the little girl open- 
ed her eyes, and fixed them on Jesus, 
and the sweet smile played on her mouth, 
jnst as it always did, when she was hap- 
py ; and then a glad sound of music was 
heard ; all the people in the house began 
to praise the Saviour, and Isuac and Ben- 
jamin cried for joy, and resolved always 
to love the kind Jesus, who had raised 
their little sister from the dead. 





Gloucester. Mary ANN. 
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GREAT RESULTS OFTEN’ FOLLOW 
SMALL CAUSES. 


An acorn is a very small object, yet if 


placed in the ground it will produce a gi- 
gantic oak. A very small worm, in a 
very small piece of timber, was ‘once 
upon a time,” put into a large ship, and 
the worm laid its eggs and produced 
more; these kept increasing, until the 
life and strength of the timber were eaten 
up, the ship went to pieces in a storm, 
and all hands perished. So you see lit- 
tle readers, what small causes will often 
produce. 

Now look at the above picture. There 
is a ship at anchor in a small bay; a 
boat load of people landing on a rock; a 
clergyman offering a thank-offering to 
God for a safe voyage, and another beat 
or two in the distance. It represents a 
well known scene, which occurred in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, on the 22d of 
December, 1620; the Landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock. They, you 
know, were Englishmen, who, driven 
from their native home, the sweet vales 
of “merrie England,” had for a time 
found refuge from religious persecution 
in Holland; but, hoping to be more at 
liberty to serve God in their own manner, 
they embarked for America, then a howl- 
ing wilderness. You see them planting 
their feet on old Plymouth Rock. 

Now, ebildren, look at New England, 
and see what a change has taken place 
since that scene. From that band of Pil- 
grims what a mighty people have sprung? 
Cast your eyes over the “old Bay State,” 
and see how more than seven hundred 
thousand people have covered it with 
houses, rail-roads, factories, and cultiva- 
tion. All the wonders of this flourishing 
state sprung from that landing on old 
Plymouth Rock. 

Learn then, never to despise little 
things. A boy studying hard in his cham- 
ber may be preparing himself to control 
a thousand minds, and a boy idling away 
an hour, may.thereby be fitting himself to 
die in a prison. Children, don’t forget 
to take care of little things.—S. S. Mess. 


LOVE TO pect: -naila GOD. 


A little boy once asked his papa, “How 
can we love God, whom we have not 
seen?” This little boy had a grandpa- 
pa, who lived a long way off. But there 
often came letters from him; and when 
these letters was read, there was almost 
always a message for the little boy, such 
as, ‘* Give my love to my little grandson, 
and tell him I hope he is a good boy, and 
obeys his parents ;” ‘“‘ Give my love to 
Charles, and tell him my prayer for him 
is, that he may early know the God of 
his fathers, and serve him with a perfect 
heart, and with a willing mind.” The 
little boy’s grandpapa’ often sent him nice 
presents. Once he sent him a beaver 
hat; another time he sent him a large 
box of wood bricks, which amused him 
many an hour. When Charles began 
learning to read, his grandpapa sent him 
a Bible, with purple binding and gilt 
edges. On the first leaf was written his 
name ; and under it, * To be read with 
earnest prayer to God, that he may there- 
by be made wise unto salvation.” 

Charles longed to be able to read this 
nice Bible; and if at any time he found 
the lessons set him not very easy, he was 





roused to take pains in learning them, 
that he might the sooner have his grand- 
papa’s present in daily use. About the 
same time his grandpapa sent money to 
buy a little pony for Charles to ride up- 
on. O how pleased was the little boy to 
be mounted on his nag, and trot away by 
the side of his papa! And when he got 
home, and patted his pony, pleased with 
his nice ride, he would think also of his 
kind grandpapa’s gift, and feel gratitude 
ito him. 

When Charles’s papa spoke to him 
‘about loving God, and Charles asked 
how he could love God whom he had not 
seen, his papa said to him, ‘Have you 
‘ever seen your grandpapa ?” 

The little boy said, No, he had not 
seen him, but that he very much wished 
to see him, and hoped his papa would 
some day take him to the place where his 
grandpapa lived. 

‘ His papa said, ‘** Why do you wish to 
see your grandpapa? Is it because you 
love him ?” 

Charles said, ** Yes, papa, I do love 
him.” 

** How can that be, Charles,” asked 
his papa, ‘‘when you have never seen 
him ?” 

‘* Because, papa,” said Charles, “ you 
have told me so many things about him; 
how good and kind he is, and how he 
used to teach you when you were a little 
boy; and how every body that knows 
him loves him. And you havé often told 
me, too, what a nice place he lives in; 
and how he tries to do all the people 
good, and make them happy. I do love 
my grandpapa, and I do wish to see 
him.” 

‘‘Then, Charles, you believe what I 
have told you about him?” 

‘Yes, papa; I am sure you would not 
tell me an untruth. Besides, you know 
my grandpapa has sent me so many pres- 
ents, and he has written kind letters to 
me; and I love him for all these things.” 

“Well, then, my little boy,” said his 
papa, ‘in the same way you may love 
God, whom you have not seen; and 
there are the same reasons “why you 
should do so. ‘Though you have not seen 
God, you know a great deal about him. 
The Bible tells you how good and kind 
he is; how he is always doing us good; 
how he takes care even of the ravens and 
sparrows; and that like as a father pities 
his children, so the Lord pities them that 
fear him. We are told, too, of his great 
love and pity for poor sinners; how he 
gave his own Son to die for them; and 
how ready he is to pardon sinners who 
seek his mercy in Jesus Christ. And we 
may learn, too, something about that 
holy, happy place where God dwells, and 
where he intends to take all his people, 
to live with him forever. If we really 
believe all this to be true, is it not enough 
to make us love God, and wish to see 
him !” 

‘Yes, papa,” said the little boy. But 
he did not answer as if he felt quite so 
sure as he did when he spoke of loving 
his grandpapa. So his papa went on to 
say, 

cf You speak of the kind presents sent 
you by your grandpapa. I hope you do 
not forget those, which have been sent you 
by an unseen God.” : 

“To me, papa!” asked Charles with 
surprise. 

“Yes, Charles. Can you not think of 
some of the gifts of God to you?” 

‘* Yes, papa,— 

“ My health, and strength, and parents dear, 

To me by God are given; 

I have not any blessings here, 

But what are sent from heaven.” 

“True, my boy. How many mercies 
have you for which to be thankful! Do 
you think you can count them all?” 

* No, papa; I know I cannot. Itsays 
in a verse that mamma taught me, 

“ Lord, when I count thy mercies o’er, 

They strike me with surprise ; 
Not all the sands that spread the shore 
To equal numbers rise.” 


* But then, my boy, what return should 








you render to God, who is so good to 


you? Ought you not to love him, and 
try to please him ?”’ . 

Charles looked as if he were thinking 
about what his papa had said, and hardly 
knew how to answer. After thinking a 
little, he said, ‘* Papa, did you not say 
that God had sent me letters and mes- 
sages 1” 

“Yes, Charles, they are as much ad- 
dressed to you as if they were written in 
a letter directed to you, and intended for 
no other person. I will read you one or 
two,” So his papa took the Bible and 
read, 

‘* My son, give me thine heart.” 

“Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” 

“Wilt thou not from this time cry un- 
to me, My Father, thou art the Guide of 
my youth?” 

*‘! love them that love me, and those 
that,seek me early shall find me.” 

“Are not these messages,” asked his 
papa, “as kind as those your grandpapa 
sends you?” 

A tear stood in the eye of the little 
boy, as he said, “Yes, papa. God is 
very good to me. I wish to thank him 
for his goodness; and I wish to love 
him.” 

‘God is love;’’ and it is said, ** God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life ;” and “we love him because he 
first loved us.” God’s love to us is the 
cause of our love to him. Pray that he 
may reveal his love, and shed it abroad 
in your heart by the Holy Ghost given 
unto you.”—S. S. Advocate. 





 Hattiday 








THE NURSERY. 








STUBBORN TOM, 


When persons form an opinion or pur- 
pose which they are determined to main- 
tain at all hazards, and out of which they 
will not be reasoned, however erroneous 
it may be, they are said to be obstinate or 
stubborn ; and just such a boy was Tom 
“who” beéame “so famous ‘at 
length, that he was commonly called 
Stubborn Tom. Before he was ten years 
old, he had a wonderfully good opinion 
of himself, and if any one should happen 
to differ from him, he always insisted that 
he was in the right. He was.always in 
mischief, and yet he would never ac- 
knowledge that he had done wrong; and 
when acquaintances visited his father, 
Tom was forward in giving his opinion 
upon subjects which he did not under- 
stand. His father often attempted to 
convince him that such conduct was not 
only very foolish, but very impudent in a 
little boy, but it was all in vain, while he 
had so good an opinion of himself. 

Tom was one evening called into the 
parlor, and his father, who knew that he 
had been reading an abridged history of 
the American revolution, made some re- 
marks ou the subject, that he might have 
an opportunity of proving Tom’s igno- 
rance, and the folly of stubbornness. 
He had not, however, proceeded far be- 
fore Tom, as his father expected, inter- 
rupted him. ‘I know all about the 
American war.” 

‘Do you, indeed,” said Mr. Harriday, 
“then [T suppose you can tell us some- 
thing about it.” 

*“ That I can,” said the son, * for I have 
read the whole of it.” 

** Well, then, tell me what general sur- 
rendered his army to Washington at 
Yorktown?” 

‘“« Why, it was General Braddock.” 

‘You are mistaken there,” said the 
father, ‘‘for General Braddock was kill- 
ed by the Indians many years before the 
revolution, and, of course, he could not 
have been alive at the close of it.” 

* Ah, but,”? said Tom, ‘I read it so in 
my abridgment,” and away he posted to 
get the book:; but when it was consulted, 
it was found that it was General Corn- 
wallis that had surrendered. Tom, how- 
ever, would not give up the point, but in- 








sisted that he had read it in some other 
book. [ 

‘Let me ask you another question. 
Where was the first blood .shed in the 
struggle for independence ?” 

“I know that very well,” said Tom, 
‘*‘it was at Bunker's Hill.” 

“It was no such thing,” said Mr. H. 
“but it was at Lexington.” 

“Well, Lexitigton and Bunker’s Hill 
must be the same place, for I am sure I 
am not wrong.” . 

“You are just as much mistaken in 
your geography as in your history,” said 
his father ; ‘* but as you appear to be ig- 
norant of the history of your own coun- 
try, perhaps you may know more about 
the Israelites.” 

“Yes,” said this wise boy, “1 know 
all about them Zoo, for 1 read about them 
in the Scripture Lessons.” 

“You can tell then, I suppose, who 
was the leader of the Israelites when they 
left Egypt.” 

‘© It was Pharaoh, to be sure.” 

“To be sure it was not Pharaoh,” said 
the father, ‘for he was king of Egypt, 
who hated the Israelites, and did not wish 
to let them go.” an 

Tom was again sure that he was right, 
and got the large family Bible from the 
table, when it was discovered that Moses 
was the leader of the Israelites. Tom, 
however, insisted that the Bible he had in 
school said that Pharaoh went with the 
Israelites through the wilderness. 

Mr. Harriday proposed a number of 
other questions to his son, but he did not 
give a right answer to one out of ten, and 
yet he was too obstinate to confess his 
ignorance, and too proud to receive in- 
struction. Mr. H. took this opportunity 
of affectionately admonishing his son of 
the danger of indulging a temper which 


_|was not only contemptible among men, 


but displeasing to God, since God had 
required us not only to cherish an hum- 
ble opinion of ourselves, but to confess 
our faults one to another. Tom appear- 
ed sulky under this reproof, and soon af- 
ter retired to his bed. 

After this, about the close of the wins 
ter, as the boys were strolling along the 
margin of the mill dam, which had been 
hard frozen during the cold weather, but 
which now had begun to thaw, Tom pro- 
posed to his companions to venture across. 
All agreed that it would be a very dan- 
gerous thing, but Tom charged them with 
cowardice, and looking very brave, he 
said, ‘*1’ll show you that I am not afraid.” 
And with that he stepped on the ice, 
which bent under him as he went forward, 
until he was twelve or fifteen feet from 
the shore, when it suddenly broke under 
him. Tom cried lustily for help as he 
splashed about, and attempted to get out; 
but as the ice was unsound, it broke un- 
der his hands gs soon as he seized it to 
raise himself up, making the hole still 
wider. He was rescued with great dif- 
ficulty. A very dangerous fever was the 
consequence of this adventure. 

If you wish to know what happened to 
him after this, I can tell you that when 
he became a merchant, he sent out asbip 
which contained all that he was worth, 
which was captured by the British during 
the last war. His friends had often told 
him of the danger, as the enemies’ ships 
had been seen on the coast, but he was 
obstinate in his purpose, and was accord- 
ingly ruined. 

In misfortune it isa great comfort to 
have sympathizing friends, who will be 
kind, and try to comfort you; but he,in 
his distress, knew that every body said he 
deserved all his misfortunes, because ‘he 
would never be advised.””—Ib. 





A BRAVE LITTLE FELLOW. 


The Montreal Transcript relates a 
pleasing instance of courage and affection- 
ate devotionin achild. Several children 
were in the St. Antoine suburb, when one 
of the boys missed his little sister, and 
thinking she had hid herself behind the 
woodwork that supported the windlass for 
drawing water, proceeded to look there, 
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when he heard her voice from the bottom | 
of the well. He called his companion, 
and then distinctly heard her cry out, “1 
shall be drowned,” on which the brother 
seized the chain, and jumped in to her rés- 
cue. He went down “by the run,” and 
succeeded in getting the little girl to lay 
hold of the iron swivel that held the 
bucket—those at the top were then call- 
ed, and proceeded to hoist ; but the little 
girl’s hand being severely cut by the 
swivel, she let go and fell again to the 
bottom. The brother was let down after 
her, when he bade her get into the buck- 
et, and this done, they were both raised. 
The girl was unburt, except her hands— 
but she made bitter lamentations after 
one of her shoes which she had Jost in the 
water. The well was 20 feet deep; she 
had attempted to jump across it, and fell 
in.—Parley’s Magazine. a 











EDITORIAL. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 

Mr. Wit1i1s—The editors cf the great papers 
very often publish letters from people in foreign 
countries, and in distant places in this country, 
which they call “correspondence,” and which 
my father says are sometimes very interesting, 
because they tell about people, and customs, 
‘and events in other places, which are different 
from what we see about us at home. But what 
interests my father, does not always interest me. 
Most of the “correspondence” of the large 
newspapers is about politics and such things as 
we cannot take any interest in; and I have often 
wished that there could be some “correspon- 
dence” on purpose for us, published in the 
Companion. My father not long ago went to 
the Southern end Western States, and while he 
was gone he wrote me a good many letters, that 
were interesting to me; and now he has come 
home, I have asked and obtained his consent to 
have them published in the Youth’s Companion, 
if you think other children would like to read 
them. My father says he don’t think much of 
the letters himself, and doubts whether Mr. 
Willis will print them; but I am sure I can’t 











agree with him any more than I can about what 
he calls the interesting letters from Washing- 
ton, which he reads in the Daily Advertiser. I 
send you the first letter; and if you like it well 
enough to print, I will send you some more, 
CaRoLine. 


No, 1. Mosixe, Aprit 10. 

“ My dear daughter,—You have so many 
friends and playmates around you, and so much 
to amuse and intereat you, that you probably do 
not think so often about me as I do about you. 
I am a great ways from home—nearly two 
thousand miles—and in a city where almost 
every body I see and speak to, is a stranger to 
me. This makes me think of home, and of the 
dear friends and acquaintances there. 

You are studying Geography ; but perhaps 
-your book does not tell anything about Mobile, 
or this part of the country. You can look on 
your map of the United States, and you will 
find Mobile very far to the south west of Bos- 
ton, situated on what is called Mobile Bay, at 
the lower part of the State of Alabama, near 
where two great rivers—the Alabama and the 
Tombigby, meet together and empty their uni- 
ted waters into the Bay, and thence into the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is so much south of Boston 
that it ie warmer. Indeed, there is hardly any 
winter here. They never have any snow, and 
it'is never cold enough to freeze. It is now— 
when perhaps you are having cold winds and 
sriéw banks in’ Boston—so hot here that the 
men are dressed in thin clothes and straw hats, 
and it is not very comfortable to go about with- 
‘out an umbrella to keep off the sun. The mus- 
quitoes are very thick;.and there are also a 
great many fleas, bugs, and flies of every de- 
scription, owing to the warinth of the climate. 
At night we have a net over the bed, which is 
called a “ musquito bar,” for without some such 
contrivance the hungry and naughty musquitos 
would bite us 80, that we could not go to sleep 
atall, The bed-posts are very high, and the 





net is hung ali round like curtains, 80 as to keep 


the musquitoes out. There are always more 
insects of every description in a warm climate 
like this, than in such a climate as New Eng- 


land, where the warm weather lasts but a very 
short time. 


There are also a great many animals and 
birds in this part of the country, different from 
these which you have been accustomed to see 
in New England. You can see about here, on 
the banks of the rivers, any sunshiny day, alli- 
gators in abundance, sometimes as large asa 
man. As you have seen pictures of alligators 
and read about them so often, it will not be ne- 
cessary for me to describe them. They love to 
come out of the water and bask in the sun; and 
they are frequently shot or caught as they lay 
taking their comfort in the sand on the warm 
banks of the river. 

Wild Turkies are common here, and Eagles, 
and Storks, and Cranes, and many other birds, 
some of which are very beautiful. I saw some 
Cranes a day or two ago, as tall you are; and 
you are as tall, I believe, as little girls ten years 
of age generally are. Cranes and Storks are 
migratory birds, that is, they all leave a cold 
country when winter approaches, and fly in 
flocks to a warmer climate, and return again in 
summer. What is very curious is, that-for up- 
wards of a week before their intended depar- 
ture, they meet together every day, like a coun- 
cil, as if to make arrangements for going togeth- 
er,and to determine upon the exact day on 
which to take their flight to another country. 
This habit of the Crane and Stork is what is 
alluded to by the prophet Jeremiah in the Scrip- 
tures, where he compares this sagacious con- 
duct of the birds with the stupidity and wicked- 
ness of the Jews. The passage, which yon will 
find in Jer. 8: 7, is this: “Yea, the Stork 
knoweth her appointed time; and the Crane 
and the Swallow observe the time of their 
coming ; but my people know not the judgment 
of the Lord.” The meaning of this passage is, 
that while the Stork and the Crane, without any 
other guide than the instinct which God had 
given them, knew the times, appointed in the 
order of Providence, for their removal from one 
climate to another—the Jews, who were endow- 
ed with reasoning and reflecting powers, were 


yet so stupid as not to improve the opportuni-- 


ties which God gave them for repentance ; they 
knew not their duty, although it was: plainly 
written in their books, and should have been en- 
graven on their hearts. Thus may we learn 
wisdom ever from birds. Let us not beso un- 
wise as the Jews; but try to understand what 
the Lord’s will is, and earnestly seek his aid 
that we may be enabled to do it. 

There is another lesson which children may 
learn from the Stork. The name, in the He- 
brew, means kind, good; and this name was no 
doubt given it on account of the tenderness 
which the young ones are said to manifest to- 
ward their parents; never forsaking them, but 
feeding and defending them, even unto death. 
This delighttul example of filial affection is 
worthy of your imitation. 

I cannot tell yoy all that I want to-in one let- 
ter; and shall write to you again very soon. 

From your affectionate Farser.” 








VARIETY. 








{ 
An Arrow Missing, but reaching its Aim. 


Lady Hantington, the patroness of White- 
field; who said she rejoiced over the m in the 
passage “ not (m) any noble are called,” had two 
men cultivating her gatden with a wall between 
them, when she felt that she had neglected their 
souls and must go out and speak tothem. She 
went out and spoke to Collin, directing him to 
the God who caused the sun to rise clathed 
the flowers in beauty; but she met only a re- 
pulse, and went to her room, fearing she had no 
piety and could do nothing that God would 
bless; — 

After some weeks, meeting Robert on a fa- 
vorable occasion she spoke to him in re.erence 
to salvation. His eyes sparkled with interest. 
“I hope,” said he, “I love Christ. I regularly 
attend the tabernacle, and expect to join the 
church next Sabbath. When you had that con- 
versation with “Collin, I took’a' loose brick from 
the wall, and) my’ ear and my’ heart received 
every word. I wondered that Collin was so in- 
different and sought and I hope have' found the 
Saviour.”—-Dr. Cor at a Tract Meeting 


Danger of Stealing Eagles’ Eggs. 

In the time of the American war, while the 
army was encamped at West Point, a party of 
soldiers discovered an eagle’s nest about half 
way down the vast precipice of the rock, adja- 
cent to the fort; in order to get at the nest, one 
of the soldiers was let down by a rope, fastened 
round his middle, and made sure above, with 
two or three men io guide the rope, and to draw 
him up when he had executed his design. Un- 
fortunately when he had descended near to the 
nest, one of the old eagles returned and attack- 
ed him’ with hideous screams, aiming directly at 
his head. In this dilemma, he had no way to 
defend himself, but by taking his knife, with 











which he kept her off by striking at her every 
time she attacked him; in one of the passes he 


‘made at her, he had the misfortune to strike the 


rope-and cut one of the strands entirely off; the 
other strand began to untwist, while his com- 
panions above drew him up as fast as possible. 
in this situation, he expected every moment that 
the rope would part, when he imust have fallen 
from the tremendous height and been dashed to 
pieces among the rocks! but, when almost 
every prospect of life had ceased, and the re- 
maining strand of the rope was nearly reduced 
to a wisp of tow, he was drawn up to the top of 
the rock. The effect of this sudden and extra- 
ordinary instance of fear upon the man was 
such that, in the course of twenty-four hours, 
the hair of his head, from a coal black, was turn- 


ed as white as the whitest wool; but he never} 


atterwards went to a bird’s nest after eagle’s 
eggs. ‘The man was about 25 years of age. 
[Parley’s Magazine. 
—— 
Neglected Duty Reproved, 

Having devoted some four or five years to 
teaching, I have become greatly interested in 
the welfare of the young. One little incident, 
which once occurred in my school, and whiich 
produced a deep and, 1 hope, salutary impres- 
sion on my own mind, I beg leave to mention. 
It was my usual practice to close the school 
with prayer. On one occasion, as visitors who 
were not interested in religion were present, 
this exercise was omitted. ‘I'he scholars seem- 
ed unwilling to leave the school-room. All re- 
mained silent, except one little girl. She came 
to me, and throwing her arms affectionately 
around my neck, whispered in my ear, “ Miss 
S— , do you know that you have forgot to pray?” 
‘This reproof, coming from such a source, touch- 
ed my heart; and often since, when inclined to 
neglect duty, have I seemed to hear a soft whis- 
per in my ear, saying; “ Do you know you have 
forgot to pray.—S. S. Visiter. 

———>——_ 
A Victim of Intemperance. 

Not long since Mr. Hawkins related an in- 
stance of the terrible effects of intemperance, 
which had recently come under his own obser- 
vation in Worcester county. A victim of appe- 
tite had driven his family from his miserable 
habitation, and had parted with every thing he 
could sell, until only a faithful dog was left, who 
kept his master from freezing by lying as close 
as possible to him during the night. 


The wretched man, to gratity the demon of | * 


thirst which raged within, killed the dog, sold 
his skin to a tanner, and with the proceeds 
went to the Prrate’s Den, where he received a 
jug of death, with which he made his way to his 
hut, where he held his last revel in drunken- 
ness, and was found the next morning—peap! 
The faithfui dog was no longer there to keep 
‘warmth and life in him; and when the coroner 
came to hold the inquest, the only article of food 
found in the hovel was a half pint of meal. 


———_ 


Evening. 

I think there are two periods in the life of 
man in which the evening hour is peculiarly in- 
teresting—in youth and in old age. In youth, 
you love it for its mellow moonlight, its million 
stars, its then rich and soothing shades, its still 
serenity ; amid these we can commune with our 
loves, or twine the wreaths of friendship, while 
there is none to bear us witness but the heavens 
and the spirits that hold their endless Sabbaths 
there—or look into the deep bosom of creation, 
spread abroad like a canopy above us, and lis- 
ten till we can almost see and hear the waving 
wings and melting songs of other beings in oth- 
er worlds. To youth the evening is delightful ; 
it accords with the flow of his light spirits, the 
flow of his fancy, and the softness of his heart. 
Evening is also the delight of old age—it affords 
hours of undisturbed contemplation ; it seems an 
emblem of the calm and tranquil close of busy 
life; serene, placid and mild, with the impress 
of its great Creator stamped upon it; it spreads 
its quiet wings over the grave,'and seems to 
promise that all shall be peace beyond it. 

[ Franklin. 
—— 
Effects of Terror. 

The London Atheneum speaks of a remarka- 
ble case of the effects of terror. A lad in 
good health, about twelve years old, awoke in 





made upon his mind by a dream, in which he 
thought he was about to be murdered. The 
next day his hair began.to fall off, and in a fort- 
night he was quite bald, and he continues so, 
though several years have elapsed. 








POETRY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HYMN | 
On the departure of Mrs. Mary E. Van Lennep, 
as a missionary to Smyrna. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Our precious gifts we yield to thee, 
Oh God! from whence they came, 
Daughter and friend, we render free 
hen Thou their aid dost claim. 
They blessed our path, they cheered our cells 
Like flowers, when sunbeams shine,— 
Deep in our hearts their music dwells, 
Yet Father, they are thine. 
Smooth thou the sea for those we love, 
The adverse winds restrain,— 
And let thy peaceful Spirit breathe 
Upon the restless main. 
Their entrance to the heathen bless, 
And zea! untiring give, 
That Word to teach, that truth to press, 
By which lost sinners live :— 
So, when shall fall these fleeting skies,’ 
And Death resign -his power, 
Eternal Joy more high shall rise, 
From this our parting hour. 
——< 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LOST FAMILY. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
A house in Ohio was burned, with five children in 
wu, during the absence of their parents in the 
evening. 
Five children round the fireside drew, 
As clos’d the wintry day, 
Well pleas’d their simple meal to share, 
Their evening hymn to say. 
And then with rosy lips serene, 
A fond good-night they bade, 
While gently from the mother’s arms, 
Her cradled babe was laid. 
Forth went the parents,—every child 
Was wrapp’d in peaceful rest, 
And fair their lovely dwelling smiled, 
As o’er the vale they prest. 
Forth, for a little space they went 
While all was calm and still, 
No fearful image marr’d their joy, 
Nor thought of coming ill. 
Again they came! What saw they there ? 
What horror shook their souls ! 
Where rose their roof, a ruin yawns, 
And smoke in volumes rolls! 
The darling children! Where are they ? 
. Amid yon smouldering stones, 
Just where their little couches laid 
Are strew’d their blackened bones. 
Oh parent guides! where’er ye are 
With tender, yearning breast, 
Still hover-watchful o’er the cell 
Where your lov’d nurslings rest. 
And when amid your household joys 
You kneel in grateful prayer, 
With Christian sympathy bemoan, 
That homeless, childless pair. 
—————— 
Writton for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHILD’s DREAM, 


Mamma, [ love the flowers, 
The murm’ring of the bee, 

And the waving of the bright green grass, 
I dearly love to see. 
T love the little streamlet 
Which dances swift along, 

And laughs, and plays, in the sun-beam’s light, 
And charms me with its song. 
I love the little songsters 
Who merrily do rove, 

Spreading their feather’d pinions smooth, 
Through garden, wood, and grove. 
But I have had a brighter dream, 
Which filled me with delight ; 

An angel sweet before me stood, 
All clothed in robes of white. 
He told of beautcous blossoms 
More fair than those on earth, 

And rapt’rous scenes, in worlds above, 
Which daily have their birth. 
He took my hand, and asked me 
To go with him away; 

To leave this bed of pain and care, 
And soar to realms of day. 

He told me that of sorrow 

I nothing more should know ; 

That purest joy should fill my breast, 
Say, mother, may I go? 

That night, death plucked the life. 

From that sweet infant’s bidhst. . 7 





the night, screaming from the vivid impression 


She soared from earth to heavenly realms 
Mary Ann, 


In robes of glory dresc. 














